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help from tradition. The Hourglass came straight out of
his peculiar genius, and its power and its beauty made their
own .effect. Dudley Digges helped masterfully by his
playing of The Wise Man, but Mitre ni Shiublaigh, as the
angel, gave to the piece a special distinction. Her pale,
wedge-shaped, beautiful face might have been conceived
by one of the Italian primitives, and her outline had the
rigidity that went with it. Poetry and acting and the
simply-planned background of curtains all were fused in
a true unity. Whoever was responsible, there was a touch
of genius in this production.
After the success in London, men and women of general
culture in Dublin began to take the National Theatre
seriously. But they were not numerous ; and as Mr.
Malone points out in his book on The Irish Drama, Catholic
even more than Protestant Ireland had a Puritan prejudice
against the stage. This was easily aroused ; and in the
course of that same year it showed itself. Yeats had found
what was most needed, a real dramatist; but in finding
Synge he found trouble.
Synge was the son of a clergyman in County Wicklow,
who, after graduating in Trinity, went wandering to Paris.
There Yeats met him and was struck by his talent; but,
being then full of the belief that Irishmen must seek their
inspiration from Irish sources, and the nearer the soil and
the nearer the old language the better, he advised the
young writer to make the Aran islands his place of study.
In Aran Synge learnt Irish, but he learnt also the colour
which is given to English by minds trained in Irish speech.
All phrasing in Ireland is more pictorial than in English,
but certainly those western regions give to English a quality
of their own : and from this Synge built up an English
style, of which an Irish writer has said recently that it was
a richer speech than any since the tongue of Shakespeare.
The rhythms of it were as complex and elaborate as that of